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The most representative text of the 1950 inaugural issue of the journal trans/ 
formation: arts, communication, environment was contributed by Le Corbusier. 
Presenting to the ‘“People of the World”’ the CIAM Grid and the Modulor as “two 
little tools which should help to pacify and universalize,” Le Corbusier’s essay was 
titled “Tools of Universality”—an apt label for the sweeping ambitions not only of 
the text but also of the venue. 1 

The editors proclaimed the fledgling journal—described as a “world review”— 
to have a polemically universal viewpoint. The journal was to be a platform for dis¬ 
courses advancing toward a “unity of knowledge” that would address the “total 
human enterprise.” 2 Aspiring to a “supra-individual, supra-national world integrity” 
as the true “measure of man,” it made recourse to a “new type of thinking” promis¬ 
ing a “synthesis of knowledge” among the varied disciplines of the arts and the 
sciences. 3 Fittingly, a number of those affiliated with the central institution of 
established architectural modernism, the Congres Internationaux d’Architecture 
Moderne (CIAM), joined Le Corbusier in signing on. 4 

Trans/formation was, however, anything but a modernist vehicle. The initiative 
of Harry Holtzman, a New York—based artist best known as the champion of Piet 
Mondrian’s work in America, and coedited with Martin James, the journal was an 
eccentric and short-lived enterprise. 5 Three annual issues were released before the 
journal folded in 1953, and at the height of its popularity it had about 1,000 sub¬ 
scriptions. 6 While embedded in the art world, trans/formation was devoted nei¬ 
ther to art nor to architecture but to a proposition that the arts and the sciences 
could be brought together in a common enterprise. To that end, the journal solicited 
contributions from natural and social scientists. Further, in addition to the CIAM 
contingent, it featured an array of other voices in the arts—Gyorgy Kepes, Buckminster 
Fuller, Marcel Duchamp, Ad Reinhardt, John Cage, Bernard Rudofsky—represen¬ 
tatives of plural modernisms, “alternative” and “avant-garde.” Trans/formation 
therefore encompassed within a single historical object positions that have often 
been conceived to be communicating along an axis of oppositions: major and minor, 
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central and marginal, dominant and critical. Here the categories appear to be pre¬ 
cipitously collapsed, the historian left to puzzle through the contradictions. Is the 
history of trans/formation that of a central, an alternative, or a transitional dis¬ 
course? Does one assume here an ideological coherence or trace an ideological 
diffusion? Do John Cage and Sigfried Giedion really have something in common— 
if Harry Holtzman thought so? 

The historical problem of trans/formation appears in fact to be of a piece with 
the historiographical problem of modernism, itself regularly caught up in negotia¬ 
tions between the general and the particular. Furthermore, in an enterprise so 
socially conscious and so determined to reach beyond the confines of the art world, 
the question of boundaries and distinctions is not only categorical but also neces¬ 
sarily political. The specific task of positioning this “little magazine” 7 with big 
ambitions within the history of midcentury modernism entails a confrontation 
with the general question of universality as a conceptual category, in light of which 
the ideology of modernism is to be discussed, its practitioners evaluated, and its his¬ 
torical contingency classified. To rephrase Le Corbusier: Is universality a viable tool? 

The idea of modernism as a movement marked by ideological coherence and the 
idea of it as a model for a productive or critical relationship between the work of art 
and the social conditions of its time have often gone hand-in-hand. Modernist 
claims to universality—humanist, rationalist, internationalist—have sustained this 
dual articulation. At the same time, historical revisions of modernism asserting 
a plurality of formal and ideological manifestations at the site of its presumed 
paradigmatic coherence have followed postmodernist critiques of its social and 
political legacy. The historical question of whether modernism was one or many 
remains unresolved and paralleled by the problem of its ongoing relevance as a set 
of critical models for the present. 8 

This issue gains import in light of what has been called a “return of the universal” 
in contemporary thought. 9 A conceptual and political legacy of the Enlightenment, 
universality is widely revisited as a problematic that continues to be fruitful in 
response to the frequently simplistic, so-called postmodern celebration of partic¬ 
ularity, heterogeneity, and historical and cultural specificity. 10 However, any ongo¬ 
ing critical engagement with the universal, confronted by evidence of the violent 
failures and repressive afterlives of Enlightenment utopias, cannot but proceed “under 
erasure,” as a project in full cognizance of both its necessity and its impossibility. 11 
This reconsideration of the concept of “universality” could cast light on the poli¬ 
tics of our own insistent return to the scene of modernism. Precisely what has been 
ideologically objectionable about the modern movement at least since the 1960s is 
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its universalism, which has been variously denounced as a naive utopia, as oppor¬ 
tunistic rhetoric, or as false consciousness concealing a de facto surrender to the 
politico-economic regimes of advanced capitalism. In fact, if anything is unam¬ 
biguous about this ambiguous concept of modernism, it has to be that its univer¬ 
salism must be read skeptically. Because we cannot return to the modernist utopia 
in good faith, every return that nevertheless occurs is governed by the paradoxical 
injunction that it take place only under the sign of its own failure. In this context, 
“alternative” modernisms, historical instances of plurality or difference within the 
logic of modernist universality, are valued as seeds of critical potential precisely 
because they seem to circumvent modernism’s aporias—at the cost, however, of 
evading a confrontation with them. 

The topographic problem of positioning trans/formation across the terrain 
occupied by the modernist paradigm is of a piece with the problem of adjudicat¬ 
ing its exemplary relevance to the present or the good or bad faith in which to hold 
its politics of universality. The issue of whether the ideology of the journal was 
within the modernist mainstream or eccentric to it entails the question of whether 
or not it can be seen to constitute one viable alternative to modernism’s failed 
utopia. However, the discourse of trans/formation calls for a nontopographical 
approach inasmuch as its universality was not so much ideological as strategic. 
Rather than outline a coherent ideology of the universal, the journal gathered 
together a heterogeneous and unstable amalgam of universalist discourses to spe¬ 
cific ends. Trans/formation was an effort to construct a community around the 
claim to universality. This claim itself, more than any of its ideological articula¬ 
tions, constituted the journal’s political intervention. Its universality was not a 
utopia but an atopia. 12 A history of trans/formation would have to trace, in turn, 
the multiple particular discourses of universality passing through it, while deter¬ 
mining how, in each case, universality functioned in these as a political claim. 
Three such discourses will be traced here: that of linguistic universality, that of 
cultural integration, and that of universal instrumentality. Finally, a history of 
trans/formation’s atopia would have to confront the paradoxical condition of this 
nonplace that nevertheless constitutes a historical object. And this question of 
what constitutes a history of an impossible object is, after all, the question being 
asked today of the history of modernism. 

Esperanto 

The foundational moment in the history of the American Abstract Artists group 
(AAA) occurred in November 1936 in New York, as a group of artists gathered in 
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a newly rented loft on West Twenty-second Street. A twenty-four-year-old colleague 
named Harry Holtzman had recruited them for what they assumed to be the imme¬ 
diate pragmatic goal of planning an exhibition. As Holtzman addressed the group, 
things appeared to be headed in the wrong direction. He began by speaking of the 
artist’s social mission. To his mind, artists were destined to be the “molders of society” 
but could fulfill this function only through contact with intellectuals from other 
disciplines, thereby facilitating a unified, interdisciplinary worldview . 13 To this end, 
Holtzman outlined his plan for a series of seminars to generate discussion about 
the new organization’s objectives, each to focus on an invited speaker from outside 
the arts. Exhibition planning was not mentioned. As one of the participants of the 
meeting, Rosalind Bengelsdorf Browne, later recalled, “Holtzman got himself in 
Dutch with all of us. . . . We wanted our money back .” 14 Some of the other artists 
remember simply that “no one understood what Holtzman was talking about .” 15 

The efforts of the young man were rejected, and the organization inaugurated 
that day took on a very different intellectual orientation, embracing the formalist 
ethos of the pursuit of personal excellence in a chosen medium. 16 Undeterred, 
Holtzman remained an active member of the AAA and even its secretary through 
the late 1940s. 17 All the while, his ideas simmered. Fourteen years later, trans/ 
formation revived the core themes of Holtzman’s original proposal in its mission 
to bring together representatives of the arts and the sciences in a forum on matters 
of contemporary social concern. Thus, the journal was rooted in an internecine 
polemic with the prerogative to define the disciplinary conditions of art and the 
political role of the artist at stake. Its universalism was claimed in opposition to 
the prevalent ideology of political withdrawal and disciplinary specificity. In relation 
to the contemporary art world, Martin James recalls, Holtzman was “an outsider” 
and “an irritant.” 18 

In the beginning of 1948, the year in which the first references to trans/forma¬ 
tion —eventually conceived as a “world review”—surface in Holzman’s archives, 
another “review” appeared under the imprint of its future publisher George 
Wittenborn. Edited by Robert Motherwell of the AAA, together with Harold 
Rosenberg, Pierre Chareau, and John Cage, Possibilities released its first (and only) 
issue in the winter of 1947—1948 as volume four of the series “Problems of 
Contemporary Art”; it was called “an occasional review.” Motherwell and 
Rosenberg wrote in the editorial, 19 

Political commitment in our times means logically—no art, no literature. 

A great many people, however, find it possible to hang around in the space 
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between art and political action. If one is to continue to paint or write as the 
political trap seems to close upon him he must perhaps have the extremest 
[sic] faith in sheer possibility. 20 

Trans/formation, likewise, was to open with an invocation of the contemporary 
political context. Its own editorial statement, in the inaugural issue of 1950, was 
topped by a looming photograph of a boxing match: Billy Graham and Kid Gavilan 
caught in the motion of delivering hefty blows to one-another’s jaw, their sweat- 
drenched faces contorted from the effort and the impact. This, the editors pro¬ 
claimed, was a “photographic parable on the general state of man”: “[Tjoday it is a 
dreary fact that the pre-civilized, animalistic ‘dog eat dog’ approaches to conflict 
have been augmented by ‘dogma eat dogma’: political and cultural cannibalism 
still permeates the realms of our most venerated institutions, dominates the methods 
and motives of men and governments.” 21 Having thus cast the theme of civiliza- 
tional collapse in the terms of ideological conflict, the editors associated the Iron 
Curtain’s descent with a vision of unspecified but pervasive cultural clefts. The 
goal, Holtzman and James asserted, was to “overcome cultural isolationism which 
would pit peoples and specialties against one another” through recourse to an 
interdisciplinary “synthesis of knowledge,” a “new type of thinking [that] sees the 
efforts of all men—layman, artist, scientist, technologist—as contributing to the 
total human venture.” 22 One can see trans/formation taking up a polemical posi¬ 
tion toward the New York School conception of the politics of art declared in 
Possibilities. 23 The presence of a shared typographical device suggested that the 
two journals were meant to be in conversation: the title of each contributing essay 
in the earlier journal was introduced with “Possibilities: [title].” Holtzman planned 
to introduce each essay in trans/formation with “trans/formation: [title].” 24 

A more distant precursor to trans/formation may have been the similarly lower¬ 
case transition. Established by Eugene Jolas in 1927, this quintessential “little mag¬ 
azine” was well known in New York art circles. 25 Originally a Paris-based literary 
journal, transition was an important venue for James Joyce, Gertrude Stein, and 
Samuel Beckett. Jolas espoused a philosophy of literary invention in which liber¬ 
ation of the “universal word” from the sterile conventions of grammar and syntax 
would overcome the fatal dualism of rationality and intuition in a higher synthesis 
he called the “universal man.” 26 “Literature alone does not suffice,” Jolas wrote in 
transition. “We must plunge into philosophy and social science, while we form the 
things of our creative vision.” 27 To this end, transition brought together writings in 
ethnology and psychology, as well as literature and, increasingly, visual art. The 
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“revolution” that began in language would, Jolas hoped, in passing through 
expanding spheres of the arts and the sciences, ultimately result in social libera¬ 
tion. Although Holtzman’s papers contain no mention of transition, he was aware 
of the journal. He later recalled that at the time of his unsuccessful overture to the 
nascent AAA, he was more interested in literature than in painting and was read¬ 
ing Carl Jung, one of transition’s key intellectual references. 28 Trans/formation 
shared with its analogously titled precursor an underlying desire for a universal 
language that would bring about socially transformative effects on a comprehen¬ 
sive scale. 

This desire has its own history, one that in the twentieth century passes through 
many modernist investigations in the arts. 29 But Holtzman came to it most directly 
through a particular route. Already in the 1930s, according to his own recollection, 
he had embarked on an intellectual trajectory that would lead him in 1945 to join 
the International Society of General Semantics. 30 To follow him there is to under¬ 
stand the full extent of trans/formation’s idiosyncrasy within contemporary artistic 
culture, as well as to grasp its political-discursive strategy. The society was an out¬ 
growth of the Institute of General Semantics, founded in 1938 by Alfred Korzybski, 
a maverick Polish-American thinker who made his name converting some of the 
basic propositions of pragmatism and analytic philosophy (as well as, he claimed, 
ideas as wide-ranging as those of Socrates and Werner Heisenberg] into a convo¬ 
luted, passionate, fantastically jargoned 800-page opus called Science and Sanity: 
An Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems and General Semantics . 31 First pub¬ 
lished in 1933, Science and Sanity both coined the term general semantics —which 
took on a life in philosophical circles, borrowed, among others, by John Dewey’s 
collaborator Arthur Bentley—and spawned a minor popular cult of the newly 
invented discipline. 32 

Korzybski’s primary intention was to develop an applied science of human 
behavior based on a theory of language and with social-reformist aims. Positing 
that linguistic meaning is context dependent, he outlined three basic principles of 
linguistic construction: the “non-identity” of the word and its referent; the “non- 
allness” of words (a rule of semantic overdetermination]; and the “self-reflexive- 
ness” of words (second-order abstraction]. 33 Upon these principles he founded the 
“non-Aristotelian evaluative process,” a kind of operating mechanism for scien¬ 
tific thinking, whereby “Aristotelian” idealism is programmatically checked by 
Baconian empiricism to enable one to pierce the fog of linguistic abstractions and 
get to the real meaning of what is said. This would function as a corrective to common 
sense, considered by Korzybski to be a state of unenlightened victimization by 
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language where a “confusion of verbal symbols with realities” reigned . 34 The sit¬ 
uation bred prejudice; it produced conflict, on every level, from the individual to 
the international; and, in a theme that resonates emphatically through the writings 
of Korzybski and his followers, the “Aristotelian orientation” left the public vulner¬ 
able to propaganda. 

Korzybski believed that a massive cognitive reeducation was necessary to 
counter such pernicious tendencies and would also have neurological and ethical 
effects. The Institute of General Semantics was established with the aim of pro¬ 
viding this training by means of group seminars, based on the premise that the 
elimination of “semantogenic difficulties” would be followed by “unpredictable 
psychosomatic results of a beneficial character,” such as a clearing of “different 
blockages, ‘inhibitions,’ excessive drinking, etc., and [improvement] of‘intelligence,’ 
creative capacities, etc .” 35 Participants came from all walks of life—academics, 
physicians, lawyers, businessmen, ministers. Holtzman taught one of these semi¬ 
nars, focused on art . 36 Trans/formation featured a good number of general seman- 
ticists as contributors and consulting editors (e.g., David Bourland, George K. Zipf, 
Weller Embler, and S.I. Hayakawa). In fact, the general semantics mark on the journal’s 
genesis was so pronounced that Holtzman had to reassure his friend Hayakawa 
that trans/formation would not be “too party-linish .” 37 

Its eccentricity notwithstanding, this “therapy of attitudes” 38 gives insight into the 
journal’s political claims. Like the contemporary Unity of Science movement, an 
outgrowth of the Vienna Circle, general semantics posited the concept of political 
conflict as ideological obfuscation, to be dispelled in the transparency of a rational 
scientific language. In best sellers like Stuart Chase’s The Tyranny of Words (1938) and 
S.I. Hayakawa’s Language in Action (1944), general semantics did much to advance this 
concept within the cultural terrain of the Cold War. As Truman Doctrine rhetoric 
proclaimed American moral responsibility to defend the world against the threat 
of a new totalitarian ideology and Life attested in unison that “Russia is an idea as well 
as a country,” Hayakawa pleaded with his readers instead to mistrust the “verbal 
Niagara” surrounding them rather than any “foreign nation.” 39 While the interwar 
battle against metaphysics waged by the European philosophers embraced by Korzybski 
and his followers was at the same time a battle against the deadly mystifications of 
“blood and soil,” general semantics in the immediate postwar period shifted to oppose 
the Cold War logic of ideological confrontation as such. As graphically summa¬ 
rized for the institute in 1948 by J.S.A. Bois, general semantics aimed to interject 
its "methods of thinking-feeling” like a cog in the wheel of all “theories and doc¬ 
trines”; whether these latter happened to be Marxism or the “democratic way of 
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life” mattered little. 40 No ideology was safe from the charge of quasi-religious mys¬ 
tification. So Zipf wrote in trans/formation 1 in the mode of anthropological satire: 

[E]veryone is a barbarian in the eyes of some group or other. . . . [S]o it may 
happen that a locally highly respected, thoroughly moral, exquisitely mannered 
person . . . may suddenly find himself treated as a barbarian by an outside 
select group, as he is carted off to a concentration camp, hanged as a war 
criminal, burned as a heretic, or seared by an atom bomb, at the behest of a 
competitive set of holymen [sic] ... whose morality is “absolutely right” and 
replete with "moral obligation.” 41 

General semantics conceived the political atmosphere of the Cold War as infected 
with equal-opportunity ideological obscurantism, reducing society to a violent, 
“animalistic” state, and it countered with prophylactic training in the proper 
linguistic disposition. 42 

Our present-day historical and intellectual distance from the general semantics 
movement at its conception should not obscure its very real relevance to its time. 
Many prominent American academics and public figures were willing to put their 
names behind Korzybski. 43 The movement’s success was underpinned by its reso¬ 
nance with a well-established strand in American progressive thought that predi¬ 
cated social reform on the formation of individual character traits, guided by a 
scientific discipline of knowledge. The adoption of the scientific ethic in everyday 
life and thought, it was believed, would lead to a predisposition toward coopera¬ 
tion and rational debate, disciplining political society to progressive ends. An 
operative conception of language that understood the expression of ideas to be a 
direct manifestation of social action was crucial to this political program and had 
an important pedigree in American philosophy. 44 Its political rationale was most 
fully and famously developed by John Dewey. Broadly conceived, for Dewey, 
democracy was a form of moral association between individuals. Political equal- 
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J.S.A. Bois. The Worlds in Which 
We Live, 1948. Detail of brochure. 
Courtesy of Gary David. 


ity in an interdependent commonwealth depended upon an egalitarian distribu¬ 
tion of social consciousness as the capacity for rational deliberation. Discourse 
played a fundamental role in this process: in the sense of articulation of ideas, 
it was its modus operandi—the advance to democracy consisted of the “social 
education” of citizens through argument; in the sense of communication, it was 
democracy, because deliberation was the substance of political action. Moreover, 
this conception of discursive politics elided the distinction between the political 
and the cultural, so a fully cooperative democratic commonwealth was conse¬ 
quently a “culturally integrated” one. 45 Within this discursive horizon, a rational- 
scientific Esperanto was an operational model of a democracy to come in the 
dissipation of Babels domestic and international. The premise of politics qua lan¬ 
guage underlies the positing in trans/formation of “unifying views” as a counter 
to “cultural civil war”—its call for cultural integration through a “synthesis of 
knowledge” must be seen in light of this ethical integration within a discursive 
commonwealth. 

This also explains how Holtzman could have seen trans/formation as a practice 
of the artist’s role as “molder of society”: the social contribution of cultural pro¬ 
fessionals was premised on their ability to influence the processes of perception 
and cognition. Just as it was for Dewey, the general semantics conception of a dis¬ 
cursively integrated community was intersubjective. In Korzybski’s formulation, 
social reconciliation is achieved once “cortico-thalamic integration,” following the 
techniques of semantic training, “automatically” results in “‘morality,’ ‘ethics,’ 
awareness of social responsibilities” on an individual basis. 46 The cognitive-ethical 
individual stands for the universal; everything rests on individual responsibility 
to society. “The individual acts—or fails to act,” the editorial statement for 
trans/formation asserts, “from the viewpoint that makes him partner to his pattern 
of culture, its crimes as well as its contributions. . . . Thus everyone needs to 
understand clearly how he relates himself to his total environment.” 47 Trans/for¬ 
mation’s discourse of linguistic universality staked out a strategic formulation of 
artistic activity within the politics of postwar humanism that made operative con¬ 
cepts of scientific rationality and individual agency. 

Inasmuch as trans/forma tion could be seen as a political project of constructing a 
community premised on a blurring of distinctions between the discursive and the 
nondiscursive, its appeal to a kind of Esperanto was a claim that functioned to 
unify trans/formation’s discourse in a common project. This project itself was an 
act of direct engagement in the field circumscribed by the geopolitical tensions of the 
Cold War, the stakes of intellectual progressivism, and factional strategies within 
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Top: Dorothy Strike demon¬ 
strates the interior and exterior 
of a topological circle to Harry 
Holtzman. “Topology Party” 
Science Illustrated, March 1948. 

Bottom: A “distorted room” 
installation from the viewing 
point. Reconstruction, ca. 1952. 


the art world. However, the claim to rational-scientific linguistic universality— 
nonpartisan and nonantagonistic—precluded the ideological articulation of such 
stakes as explicitly political positions, even as it was entirely political in function. 
A necessary and productive split existed in the discourse of trans/formation 
between its ideological and operative articulations. But because of this categorical 
equivocation, the discourse cannot entirely escape being identified as a Cold War 
liberal-humanist utopia. The function of universality allowed trans/formation’s 
Esperanto to be displaced, both politically constituted and apparently apolitical. 

Synthesis 

In the spring of 1948, Holtzman threw a Topology Party. Some artists and students 
were invited to hear a lecture by Edward Kasner and James Newman, authors of 
Mathematics and the Imagination, and to try out their own topological transfor¬ 
mations with rubber balloons and rope—all in the interest, as Science Illustrated 
explained in reporting on the event, of showing topology to be “a delicate blend of 
mathematics, art, and fun.” 48 This amusing socialization of an arcane science by 
means of establishing its putative relationship to art augured trans/forma tion’s 
program to “affirm that art, science, technology are interacting components of the 
total human enterprise.” 49 A prominent dimension of the journal’s declared project 
of cultural unification was to be exercised through reconciling on its pages a fun¬ 
damental rupture between two purportedly complementary but currently antago¬ 
nistic disciplines: the journal was to be a synthesis of the arts and the sciences. 

This was a decade before C.P. Snow put into common circulation the diagnosis 
of a pervasive binary distancing culture as a whole from its proper integration, and 
at this earlier time another figure with transdisciplinary credentials momentarily 
stood to represent for the art world the possibility of a rapprochement with its 
antagonistic other. Thus, the inaugural issue of trans/formation included a minor 
forum on the “Ames demonstrations” in “art and perception,” featuring Sigfried 
Giedion, Alfred Barr, and Adelbert Ames Jr. himself. 50 Like Snow, Ames had one 
foot in the arts and one in the sciences. In the 1940s he captured the attention of a 
large segment of the art and architecture community with a series of experiments 
in the psychology of perception he was then conducting at the Dartmouth Eye 
Institute in Hanover, New Hampshire. 51 Holtzman visited the Eye Institute in 
September 1949, along with some of his general semantics colleagues, and subse¬ 
quently invited Ames to contribute to trans/formation and to join as a consulting 
editor (which he did not do): “[We] would feel it a great lack,” Holtzman empha¬ 
sized, “if we could not include something from the Hanover Institute in our very 
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first issue.” 52 “It is of primary impor¬ 
tance,” Ames reciprocated, “that the 
basic point of view you are presenting 
[in trans/formation] should be more 
generally understood.” 53 Ames was 
an idiosyncratic figure who never¬ 
theless stood at the core of trans/for¬ 
mation’s project of interdisciplinary 
universality, inasmuch as he repre¬ 
sented a central aspiration of the 
journal: to explore the “total envi¬ 
ronment” made accessible through 
“the thought-and-action of the arts 
and sciences.” 54 His relevance to this 
goal was already apparent in the 
strange activities of the Topology Party: 
young people squeezing topological 
beach balls, walking through topo¬ 
logical pretzels, and otherwise edu¬ 
cating themselves by means of a 
somatic engagement with higher 
mathematics—and at the head of it all, Holtzman’s wife standing in her stocking 
feet inside a labyrinthine topological circle as though in a hands-on examination 
of a very large floor plan. 

The Ames Demonstrations in Perception, housed in the 1940s in a basement at 
Dartmouth College, introduced visitors, as Barr attested, to “hallucinations which 
take place in a kind of Rube Goldberg dungeon with the help of darkness, Alice in 
Wonderland spectacles, false perspectives, trompe l’oeil, secret levers, masks, 
remote control balloon inflations and violent conflicts between the senses.” 55 All 
demonstrations involved constructed objects or environments that, when seen 
from a predetermined position (usually through a peephole), produced optical illu¬ 
sions whose mechanics were revealed with a change of perspective. For example, 
what appeared to be a common chair was in fact a chaotic assembly of sticks sus¬ 
pended in the air; or a perfectly rectangular room in which people and objects 
appeared to miraculously change in size as they moved from one end to the other 
revealed itself to be in fact of highly irregular dimensions. These constructions 
served as dramatic demonstrations of the subjectivity of perception—what the 
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Harry Holtzman (left) with 
Piet Mondrian, standing next to 
Holtzman’s Sculpture, 1939-1940, 
in Holtzman’s studio, ca. 1940- 
1941. Courtesy of Jason Holtzman. 


Ames circle was formulating at the time as a theory of “transactional psychology.” 
Rather than a passive reception of stimuli from the external world, perception, 
according to Ames, was an active collaboration between the environment and the 
embodied mind, an “individual-environment transaction.” This process consisted 
of a “subconscious integration” by the perceiver—of past experience, given con¬ 
ditions, and goal-oriented anticipation. In the process, the observer altered the 
observed. 56 Interestingly, Ames borrowed the term transaction from Dewey’s work 
on logic, where it appeared in hyphenated form, as “trans-action.” (In Knowing 
and the Known of 1949, “trans-action” was defined as a system of fluid and dynamic 
relationships lacking delimited entities.) 57 Holtzman’s breakup of the word trans¬ 
formation can plausibly be seen as a reference to Dewey’s hyphenated usage of 
trans-action, common also in Ames’s writings. 58 However, Korzybski, himself an 
adherent of Deweyan pragmatism, also privileged the hyphen as a syntactical 
expression of new intrinsic connections established between hitherto unrelated 
concepts (such as space-time) in what he saw as the emerging modern worldview. 

In fact, the Dartmouth Eye Institute’s interest in perceptual integration paral¬ 
leled in many ways the interest of general semantics in linguistic integration. Ames 
shared with Korzybski a pragmatist rejection of absolute values, which they both 
called “abstractions,” divorced from contingencies of purposeful action and context. 
Significantly, both saw a relativist, performative conception of knowledge as the 
basis for direct social agency. Ames summed up in trans/formation the implica¬ 
tions of his experimental discoveries: “[t]he processes that underlie our percep¬ 
tion of our immediate external world and our perception of social relationships are 
fundamentally the same.” Finally, familiarly, this solution implied putting scien¬ 
tific knowledge into practice in the service of a therapeutic training of individuals 
for a better democracy. “To assure the survival and growth of democracy,” Ames 
wrote, “we need to know ... how to train citizens (a) to recognize their purposes as 
individuals, (b) to rely on them, (c) to make them know and carry them out.” 59 

The Ames Demonstrations were accordingly instrumentalized into a program 
for Deweyan progressive education by Earl C. Kelley in Educa tion for Wha t Is Real 
(1947), where, upon the premise that “man is one with his environment,” the call 
was made for educators to prepare “good citizens” by investing schoolchildren 
with “patterns of living” based on cooperation and communication in accordance 
with mutually recognized and accepted “purposes” rather than antagonism or sub¬ 
mission to authority. The expression of responsible self-knowledge in the acquisi¬ 
tion of techniques for “self-control,” Kelley argued, was crucial for a society based 
on the ideal of self-government. 60 Kelley’s ideas were widely adopted in educational 
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circles, where they prompted the establishment 
of perceptual training programs across all levels 
of sophistication—from techniques of visual 
organization taught in art schools to “art appre¬ 
ciation” courses incorporated into general edu¬ 
cation curricula . 61 Perhaps the best known of the 
former was a program of training in “organized 
perception” developed by Hoyt Sherman at Ohio 
State University, which employed re-creations 
of the Ames Demonstrations . 62 Predictably, Holtzman took care to enlist Sherman 
as a consulting editor for trans/formation. 

Ames and Kelley both hoped that perceptual training in new “patterns of liv¬ 
ing” could help people overcome the anxious uncertainty of a world understood 
to be everywhere in transformation. The identity maintained between the social 
and the somatic “environment” guaranteed the capacity of art and architecture, 
purveyors of perceptual “experience,” to become agents of readjustment to a 
changing society. This project neatly aligned with the long-standing imperative of 
the architectural avant-gardes to heal the fragmentations of modern civilization in 
the discovery of a formal language commensurate with it—in Manfredo Tafuri’s 
memorable phrase, “to ward off anguish by understanding and absorbing its 
causes .” 63 For instance, Giedion, who had for many years been arguing that mod¬ 
ern art performs for an alienated modernity a “synthesis of thinking and feeling” 
by integrating the Zivilization of science and technology with the Kultur of a bio- 
anthropological humanity in a new vision of “space-time,” was now engaged to 
introduce the Ames Demonstrations in trans/formation. 6i Holtzman understood 
the meaning of modernist abstraction in similar terms. A disciple of Mondrian, he 
wrote that the Dutch modernist “anticipated the displacement of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture as separate, disparate elements of the total visual environment 
[that] have inherent social meaning, fundamental survival value .” 65 By literally 
extending Mondrian-inspired compositions into architectural space, Holtzman’s 
own work attempted to realize what he saw anticipated in the older artist’s 
painterly environments. 

In recent years, a number of historians have explored the circuitry of this post¬ 
war art-and-science synthesis, geared as it appeared to be to a version of social 
engineering. It has been argued that the metadisciplinary project to harmonize the 
“whole man” with the “total environment” was an attempt, by calibrating the psycho¬ 
physical sensorium, to adjust subjectivity to an emergent technoscientific regime 
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of total war . 66 In light of such historical interventions, the displacement of politics 
within the self-control logic of social responsibility performed by the discourse of 
trans/formation must be read against the instrumental logic of postwar science’s 
self-regulating mechanisms. Dewey’s political philosophy has already been cri¬ 
tiqued precisely for the transparency of the passage the author institutes, on the 
scientific model, between the macrocosm of the social environment and the micro¬ 
cosm of the body’s interiority, which proved blind to the relationships of power 
that traversed it . 67 The problem of universality in the confrontation of cultural mod¬ 
ernism with the discursive constellations of postwar American liberal humanism 
must equally be considered in relation to this constitutive blindness. So at the heart 
of Giedion’s typically confident assertion that “[a]n all-embracing universalism 
founded upon the inner freedom of the individual is the heart of the problem of our 
period” lies the problem of the political constitution of this “inner freedom .” 68 

No one, of course, has addressed this question in its relationship to the sciences 
more extensively than Michel Foucault. While for Dewey and his followers the 
continuity between science and democracy was established by means of an under¬ 
lying scientific ethic, characterized by openness, tolerance, and the freedom of 
active inquiry , 69 for Foucault, scientific inquiry is structured by techniques of 
knowledge production that both organize and submit to relations of power. In part 
through the practices of scientific knowledge, power extends down into the very 
processes that structure bodies and isolate subjectivities, rather than acting upon 
these from without, thus effecting the integration of inside and outside, the “indi¬ 
vidual” and “society,” in a complex spatiality that admits no exchanges across 
boundaries but only intensities, modulations, and flows . 70 Corresponding to the 
“techniques” of power, therefore, are “topologies of knowledge” structuring the 
spaces of the “total environment” embraced in the postwar conjunction of art and 
science . 71 This is one way to understand the politics of Floltzman’s topological 
games of interpolating aesthetic space as experienced through the living body 
within a geometry of abstract universal invariables where it becomes impossible, 
after ah, to tell the “inside” from the “outside.” 

But spaces require their “technicians.” This is the point Foucault made in an 
interview on the subject of architecture. Coterminous with the relationship of 
power and knowledge that lends itself to spatialization is the relationship between 
power and practice whose modality is that of function. So certain “people through 
whom power pass[es],” like psychiatrists or priests, become the “technicians of 
space .” 72 The same question (after all) raised by trans/forma tion —that of the polit¬ 
ical efficacy of modern public intellectual discourse—for Foucault relates to prob- 
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lems of operation, rather than distribution, whether topological or topographic. He 
saw the intellectuals’ “function” to be that of “agents” in the new postwar extrater¬ 
ritorial topologies of power “profoundly and subtly penetrating] an entire societal 
network .” 73 Like priests and psychiatrists in the past, intellectuals in the postwar 
period were “strategist[s] of life and death .” 74 Architects, on the other hand, were not: 
Foucault’s opinion was that contemporary spatial regimes of power/knowledge 
“escape the domain of architects .” 75 

Architects and artists, one would have to say from within the synthetic per¬ 
spective advanced by trans/formation. But, if so, what could one make of Giedion’s 
peculiar branding, in another context, of Mondrian, Moholy-Nagy, and other artists 
of the “new universality,” as “optical specialists ”? 76 Foucault derived the figure of 
the intellectual as “strategist” from that of the “savant or expert.” Situated within 
the university, the rapid expansion and institutionalization of which since World 
War II conditioned their emergence, these intellectuals were modeled on the aca¬ 
demic scientist—Oppenheimer above all. Because atomic scientists used their 
positions with respect to specific knowledge and institutions to advance a dis¬ 
course of a nuclear threat affecting all of humanity, they “acted as the point of tran¬ 
sition between the universal and the specific intellectual .” 77 Not only was the 
figure of the atomic scientist, from Einstein to Heisenberg (both published in 
trans/formation) , 78 persistently solicited by the postwar discourse of art-science 
synthesis, that figure frequently appeared there in reference to specific develop¬ 
ments in postwar academic science that put into play new constellations of uni¬ 
versality. As Giedion reported, for example, in Space, Time, and Architecture: 
“The movement toward universality is clearly visible in the field of science and 
scholarship. . . . Already the demand for a universal outlook upon the world has 
made itself felt in the college: intellectual connections between the various facul¬ 
ties are consciously being developed .” 79 Similarly, trans/formation specifically 
solicited those representatives of emergent directions in the sciences seeking to 
blur the boundaries of traditional research disciplines. “[W]e want to help clarify 
the diverse needs and developments (transformations) toward the unity of knowl¬ 
edge, for which we all see an intense need,” Holtzman explained in a template let¬ 
ter to potential consulting editors. The titular “transformation” was to be 
understood as one “occurring in the particular field of [each] writer.” The bridge 
to the arts at large out of these apparently insular academic developments was 
built upon the modernist premise that the entirety of “culture” in the contempo¬ 
rary moment could be put under the same rubric: “culture under transformation .” 80 

Science historians have emphasized the operative dimension of postwar inter- 
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disciplinary science as the outgrowth of the wartime relationship between scientific 
research and the defense industry . 81 Interdisciplinary research was pursued in part 
because it proved amenable to immediate application by the military. Consequently, 
Cold War scientists found themselves in positions of unprecedented political 
influence due to their immanence within the national security state, and some of 
them took advantage of that influence to enter the domain of national legislative 
politics. Oppenheimer was perhaps the most visible of these figures. The social 
prominence of individual scientists fostered a growing involvement on the part of 
the sciences as a whole in social and political issues, evidenced by the emergence 
of organizations such as the Federation of American Scientists and the Emergency 
Committee of Atomic Scientists. Giedion compared one of these groups to CIAM 
when he wrote that “[p]erhaps the atomic scientists have started something of a 
like character .” 82 The restructuring of natural sciences strategic to the military also 
brought forth a burgeoning of new social sciences, equally cross-disciplinary and 
pragmatic, while the accompanying model of political involvement extended to 
the rapidly institutionalizing American intelligentsia at large . 83 

If the “new type of thinking” advanced in trans/formation by recourse to the 
postwar applied sciences was understood to have a direct social efficacy, it was 
because the constitutive instrumentality of this approach presupposed that in a 
kind of feedback loop the theoretical conclusions garnered would return immedi¬ 
ately to affect the subject studied. The observer changed the observed. In this way, 
the political authority granted to postwar science through the prediction and con¬ 
trol methodology of militarized knowledge could be effectively usurped to 
advance other and opposite social ends—including those of demilitarization. 
Trans/formation’s claim to the “total environment” of the postwar sciences was a 
wager to give the artist, as “optical specialist,” an equally strategic opening to “per¬ 
ceive,” Holtzman wrote, “[his] own function and contribution” within the new 
arrangement of power and knowledge . 84 Could the artist, by becoming a “technician 
of space,” close ranks with the scientific intelligentsia and gain a voice in the 
formulation of “strategies] of life and death”? This was the central problem of the 
art-science synthesis as a claim to the universal in trans/formation, and its efficacy 
has to be ascertained with respect to the specific position of art in the postwar 
scientific “regime of truth .” 85 

Tools of Universality 

The promotional flyer for trans/formation graphically presented the journal’s wares 
in a whirlwind of image and text fragments turning around Le Corbusier’s Modulor 
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Man in the dead center. “Tools of Universality” gave a name to the circulation of 
trans/formation’s polysemic operative discourses. As Le Corbusier wrote about the 
CIAM Grid in his article, “Here is a universal tool, geared to the fact that selfless 
and enthusiastic planning teams are organized and ready to work throughout the 
world: that is what I mean by Universalization .” 86 More significant, his devices 
mirrored the operations of instrumentality proposed in trans/formation in their 
double strategy—on the one hand, gathering a community of the like-minded (by 
means of seduction by their “poetry of classification”); on the other hand, effect¬ 
ing universal integration in their application (by means of their permutational 
potential ). 87 Thus, his discourse took its place in the unstable amalgam of circu¬ 
lating claims to the universal performed by the competing and overlapping dis¬ 
courses of the journal. 

While Le Corbusier’s text and its CIAM modernism echoed the journal’s drive 
to instrumental universality, another intervention in trans/formation served as a 
putative alternative to both. Bernard Rudofsky, an architect critical of postwar 
modernism’s mainstream, contributed to the second issue of trans/formation a 
“satire suggested by the editorial in the first issue .” 88 His direct response to 
trans/formation’s editorial program offers a suggestive instance of the journal func¬ 
tioning as an interface between dominant and marginal voices in postwar mod¬ 
ernism. Appearing as a self-reflective critique of the journal’s operative enterprise 
within the journal itself, Rudofsky’s text is also a valuable precedent for 
any critical discourse on trans/formation. Foregrounding the instrumentality of 
trans/formation’s claim to the universal, it in turn invites reflection on its own 
instrumentality as a critical response. 

Rudofsky’s tongue-in-cheek fictional narrative opens with a “soothing message” 
arriving “at the closing hour of civilization”: the “project to discontinue life on 
earth [in] all-exterminating atomic clouds” is, contrary to popular belief, not fea¬ 
sible and may succeed merely in “obliterating the memory of the white man from 
the face of the earth.” Humanity will go on in the Southern Hemisphere for gener- 
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ations, until one day scientific explorers will discover remnants of the white civi¬ 
lization, who have reverted to an aboriginal culture, living in a newly verdant 
North. These “white Americans” perform annual war dances, in which they “paint 
their bodies dark blue and khaki” and “don headdresses made of brass”; the dances 
conclude with the appearance of the “chief, Cloud of Death.” The tribe will be 
known “to the historian and archaeologist” as the Quiltmakers for their great pro¬ 
ficiency in that craft. 89 

This curious text performs a series of reversals in relation to trans/formation’s 
discourses of universality. To begin, both “The Quiltmakers” and “Measure of 
Man,” the journal’s editorial, open by invoking the “general state of man” in con¬ 
frontation with a threat to civilization as a whole. According to the editorial, “civ¬ 
ilization” is undermined by atavistic remnants—“pre-civilized, animalistic . . . 
approaches to conflict.” Trans/formation responds with a call for “world integrity,” 
represented by the scientific ethos, as the “normal goal of civilized men.” 90 In 
Rudofsky’s text, on the other hand, this hierarchy of values between “civilization” 
and its “primitive” other is inverted—the “lofty flights of global thinking” that 
characterize Western civilization precipitate its own destruction, while a post- 
apocalyptic “relapse into peaceful barbarism” remains to be hopefully anticipated. 91 

Felicity Scott has shown that Rudofsky’s work at this time was driven by a 
polemic against the instrumental rationality of Enlightenment conceptions of 
progress that led him to privilege the so-called primitive as the authentic expres¬ 
sion of an unalienated relationship to nature. 92 The satirical thrust of “The 
Quiltmakers” (which presents the atomic bomb as a “great experiment” of “global 
thinking”] is aimed precisely at the instrumentality of trans/formation’s dis¬ 
courses of the universal—Tools of Universality confronted with the crafting of 
quilts. However, rather than suggest an opposing strategy, Rudofsky’s exposition 
can be said to be inoperative inasmuch as it forecloses any clear statement of aims, 
not even in the mode of a satirical negation. The text’s message is hard to figure 
out. While it submits trans/formation’s universalist project to a parodic inversion, 
it does not necessarily oppose that project. In many ways, the ideology of “The 
Quiltmakers” is entirely in tune with that of the journal in which it appears. In 
positing the particularity of the “primitive” against the hegemonic pretensions of 
Western universality, the latter is simply displaced as the privileged term of a 
dialectic that remains intact: as the “white race” discovers itself to be just another 
anthropologically classifiable culture, the reader is invited to reflect on his or her 
own humbling status as part of a heterogeneous and relativist totality of the 
world. 93 This kind of ironic reversal is entirely consistent with the discourses of 
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trans/formation. Zipf’s anthropological satire in the first issue similarly juxtaposes 
Western culture and its aboriginal “other” to argue for the relativity of values. An 
image that illustrates his point, showing American soldiers and Talasea, Papua 
New Guinea natives happily united through a performance of the “tribal dance” 
jitterbug, is replayed in Rudofsky’s description of the Quiltmakers’ war dances. 

Similarly, “The Quiltmakers” takes up the theme of atavism as it appears in 
trans/formation’s editorial. “[A] certain capacity and training for violence,” 
Holtzman and James write, has always seemed necessary to mankind “for pur¬ 
poses of survival”; it is an evolutionary trait that menaces with “pre-civilized . . . 
approaches to conflict .” 94 Rudofsky echoes: “Since Biblical times, [the methods of 
inflicting death] have been improved consistently and, in our own days, spectac¬ 
ularly .” 95 This observation is illustrated with a set of carefully edited curious 
images. While Rudofsky neither captions them nor identifies their provenance, the 
images, with accompanying fragments of text, are taken from two obscure French 
seventeenth-century treatises on the construction of “military machines” and 
“pyrotechnics” by Jean Appier Hanzelet . 96 They illustrate various types of can¬ 
nonballs or grenades. The Preface apologetique of one of these books reinforces in 
a transhistorical echo the assertions of “Measure of Man.” After listing in exhaus¬ 
tive detail the gruesome effects of the “inventions” described, the author con¬ 
cludes with a caveat: war, nevertheless, is the “nourishing mother of peace. . . . 
Through war, rights are constituted . . . republics are confirmed, peace is main¬ 
tained, and the state is made to flourish .” 97 While thus reaffirming the antiquity of 
the link between war and peace, Rudofsky’s tacit reference pushes this past into 
the present. The resemblance of Hanzelet’s illustrations of exploding cannonballs 
to images of the earth as a prevalent trope of internationalist discourses at this 
inaugural moment of the Cold War likely appealed to Rudofsky. To the contempo¬ 
rary viewer, these images were certainly meant to suggest One World embraced by 
“total war,” expiring in the “all-exterminating atomic clouds which, like the smoke 
of gunpowder above the battlefields of yore . .. envelop the warfaring countries .” 98 
The militarization of the image of the globe was common in popular media at this 
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time. For example, an advertisement for the U.S. Army Recruiting Service from a 
1947 issue of Life suggestively triangulates with the discourses of “Measure of 
Man” and “The Quiltmakers.” Showing three soldiers standing sentry around a 
globe, the advertisement explains, “Here is a force that must be capable of handling 
the most intricate machines ... the world has ever known. Capable, too, of carrying 
forward scientific research on a gigantic scale—discovering and developing new 
benefits for all mankind.” “Will you measure up to these men?” the tagline reads." 
Another borrowed image appearing in Rudofsky’s text—a jester pointing a needle 
to an inflated sphere—compares only too well. 

“The Quiltmakers” seems to operate as abricolage of appropriated fragments of 
past and present. 100 However, these disparate references, once set adrift, are never 
completely tethered to new meanings—they are not so much reappropriated as dis¬ 
appropriated. Thus, the images from Hanzelet are “captioned” with more-or-less 
arbitrary fragments of original text that hardly identify what is shown. They serve, 
rather, to indicate the image’s distance as such—from the present, through the 
antiquity of the text, and from its own origin. Rudofsky’s text obliquely approaches 
the multiplicity of more-or-less tacit references it sets in motion, submitting them 
to parodic ambiguities that fail to converge into a singular and coherent response. 
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Top: Juxtaposed images from 
treatises by Jean Appier 
Hanzelet, 1620 and 1630. From 
Bernard Rudofsky, “The 
Quiltmakers,” trans/formation 1, 
no. 2(1951). 

Bottom, left: Advertisement for 
the U.S. Army Recruiting Service. 
Life, 27 January 1947. 

Bottom, right: Unidentified illus¬ 
tration from Bernard Rudofsky, 
“The Quiltmakers.” 


The multiple discourses of universality that pass through trans/formation gather 
in “The Quiltmakers” in a patchwork of sliding references. As such, the text neither 
opposes nor affirms the discursive constellations of the journal but rather acts as 
a prism through which trans/formation’s claim to universality appears multiple 
and riven with contradictions. However, Rudofsky’s curious intervention cannot 
be said to reveal a fractured dystopia at the heart of the journal’s illusory unity. 
Constitutively distanced, or displaced, from any higher ground, his alternative 
discourse is traversed with its own alibis. Rather, in performing a critique whose 
precise meaning is impossible to articulate, “The Quiltmakers” contributes one 
more operative model to the discourses of trans/formation, another Tool of 
Universality—bringing us full circle to the paradoxes turning around the question 
of the paradigm that constitute the difficulty of reading both trans/formation and 
modernism. 


Trans/formation’s strategic universality suggests a destabilization or displacement 
in the ideology of modernism from within (as opposed to from without, in a dis¬ 
ruptive encounter with the contingencies of “reality”). The political in trans/for¬ 
mation does not lie in the space of an encounter between ideology and history but 
in the agency of its universal discourse in constituting a historically specific politi¬ 
cal intervention. Circulating functionally and contingently through different 
discourses, oriented to different ends, and productive of conflicting effects, 
trans/formation’s universality disrupts any closure in the content of its utopian 
ideology. The misalignments splintering the journal’s discourse into multiple 
articulations—provisionally and by no means exhaustively enumerated here as 
“Esperanto,” “synthesis,” and “tools of universality”—require reference to a para¬ 
digm to hold them together in place. But in light of this multiplicity, the paradigm 
itself could only be an empty if necessary placeholder. 

Traversed by alibis and contradictions, the universal discourses of trans/forma¬ 
tion cannot be granted any critical distance from modernist aporias. But, at the same 
time, the journal’s evident eccentricity and alterity to any dominant discourse of the 
period (perhaps in spite of its editors’ hopes) make any facile critical condemnation 
equally problematic. If trans/formation can be claimed as a critical model for the pre¬ 
sent, it is perhaps as an example of the ineluctable dangers of taking a political posi¬ 
tion in cultural work—a position that is immediately compromised and thus must be 
taken up each time anew without possible recourse to any paradigmatic precedent. 
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